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ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS 


When you paint you give a good deal 
of thought to careful mixing. Whatever 
variations you want in the mixed colour, 
you assume and expect that the tube of 
(say) Flake White you pick up is itself 
consistent—as perfect as the last tube. 
Rowney saves you worry by ensuring a 


perefction that comes from constant 
consultation with practical painters; 
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A new gallery and reading room, devoted to good design in products for 
everyday use, has been opened by the Industrial Design Division of the 
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Elgin streets. It serves as a national centre for the promotion of better 


design in products of Canadian manufacture. 
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Recollections on My Seventieth Birthday 


A. Y. JACKSON 


Still vigorous in health and active as a painter, A. Y. Jackson has been spending his 
seventieth year both in his studio in Toronto and in sketching and travelling east and west 


in Canada. Last autunin, along % 


with Frances Loring, he conducted an educational project 
for the National Gallery of Canada in the Peace River district of Alberta. 


He gives here 


some of his early memories of painting in Canada in the days when he first met Lawren 
Harris and others who later came together with 


on x I have joined the ranks of the old age 
pensioners I have been asked to write a 
few reminiscences of my early days as a 
painter. 

Over fifty years ago I had worked in a 
lithographic house, where I started as an office 
boy, and then, during the time I was not 
running messages, was promoted or rather 
shoved into the art department. The art was 
probably on the lowest level ever reached in 
this country. 

The most cherished memory I have of this 
time is the friendship of a fifteen-dollar-a- 
week lithographer, Arthur Nantel, who had 
a thirst for knowledge, and was one of the 
most widely read persons I have ever known. 
From the public libraries, mostly the Fraser 
Institute, he would get books on_ history, 
biography, art and fiction, and loved nothing 
better than to discuss his favourite authors. 
It was through Nantel I waded through 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters and books on many 
other subjects I knew next to nothing about. 

The other influence was that of my elder 
brother, Harry, also a lithographer. On week- 
ends he used to go sketching in water colour 
—and my earliest efforts in that medium were 
under his guidance. Later we both switched 
over to the photo-engraving business in which 
there was much more freedom and greater 
variety than in lithography. After the day’s 
work I would go to the night classes at the 
Monument National. 


From the time I was a youngster I loved 
getting into the country. With two other 
buddies, Murphy and Pinkney, before we were 
fifteen we had walked all over the Eastern 
Townships, often staying away several days on 


him to form the Group of Seven. 


end, sleeping in barns and haystacks, and 
walking as much as fifty miles in a day. 

In 1905 with my brother and another com- 
mercial artist, we worked our passage over 
to Europe in a cattle boat and saw the art 
galleries of London, Paris and Brussels. The 
local art gallery in Montreal lost some of its 
lustre after that, but in its annual Spring Ex- 
hibition and in the Academy we found our 
local efforts quite exciting. 

In 1906 Montreal was tied up with a printers’ 
strike so I went to Chicago and got a job 
with the Lammers-Shilling Co. and spent most 
of my evenings studying at the Art Institute. 
Working with good designers like Hermann 
Lammers and with able teachers at the Insti- 
tute, I made considerable progress. 

In Montreal, every art student aspired to go 
to Paris. I had saved up enough money, so 
in the fall of 1907 I went to Paris and signed 
up for six months at the Académie Julian 
under Jean-Paul Laurens. Previous to this, all 
my art training had been at night classes after 
the day’s work. 

The chief value of going to Julian’s was in 
associating with students who came from all 
over the world. They formed a riotous but 
enthusiastic assembly. 

At the end of the term I went with several 
other students to Rome on a 55 franc return 
excursion. Most of the time I spent in France 
I kicked around with two New Zealanders, 
Spencer Macky and Frederick Porter, serious 
students and fine fellows. Later, Macky went 
to San Francisco and became director of the 
California School of Fine Arts. Porter stayed 
in England and became one of the London 
Group. 
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These were happy years: France untroubled 
by thoughts of war, friendly people every- 
where, living conditions easy and art, so far as 
we were concerned, largely a matter of good 
craftsmanship. 

Funds being exhausted, | returned to Mon- 
treal early in 1910. In France I had been 
painting landscape, taking the canvases out 
of doors and completing them in three or four 
periods of work. I continued working this 
way after my return. 

My first serious painting in Canada was at 
Sweetsburg, Quebec. It was here I painted 
The Edge of a Maple Wood, and then re- 
sumed work as a commercial artist. 

For some time there had been signs of rest- 
lessness in Montreal art circles. The picture 
collectors had pinned their faith on the Dutch 
school—the Maris brothers, Mesdag, Israels, 
Weissenbruch and others. They boasted of 
having more of these pictures in Montreal 
than in any city in America. 

But it was French art that influenced the 
artists. Cullen’s vigorous colourful canvases of 
Canadian winter, Morrice’s boldly simplified 
compositions in a few flat tones and subtle 
colour harmonies, stood out from all the silly 
sunsets and babbling brooks and other little 
formula paintings which crowded the exhibi- 
tions. William Clapp was showing paintings 
in the pointillist_ manner—dots and dashes of 
pure colour. He got little encouragement. 
Clarence Gagnon was sending over from 
France high-keyed but not otherwise radical 
paintings. Albert Robinson had moved from 
Hamilton to Montreal and was finding a lot 
of interesting subject matter round the Mon- 
treal harbour. 

The press was not over friendly. The 
Gazette, while not espousing radical move- 
ments, has probably the best and longest 
record of any paper in Canada for its appreci- 
ative reviews of the work of Canadian artists. 

I remember the editor of the sports page 
of La Presse, Albert Laberge, who used to 
write their art reviews with the same goodwill 
and enthusiasm he devoted to sports. 

I saved up enough money from my com- 
mercial art to return to Europe, this time in 
company with Albert Robinson. We went 
only for four months. I learned a lot from 
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Robinson. 


I used to waste a good dc il of 
time hunting for ready-made compos::ions. 


Robinson would sit around and wai: for 
effects of light and push things abou and 
improvise while I was constrained by 2 too 
close adherence to nature. 

I worked in Brittany and Episy, spent a 
year at Trepied near Etaples with an Austra- 
lian artist, Baker-Clack, and his wife, then 
went to Assisi in Italy and home. 

Randolph Hewton returned about the same 
time and we held an exhibition together in 
the new art museum on Sherbrooke Street. 
Financially it was a complete failure. The 
outlook was not promising. I had had an 
exhibition of sketches at a dealer’s and sold 
a few things but could not collect the pro- 
ceeds. I did not want to return to com- 
mercial art. Several of Brymner’s _ best 
students had drifted off to the United States. 
It seemed the only thing left to do. 

Spring was in the air, so Hewton and | 
went to a little place called Emileville. 1 had 
passed that way years before on one of my 
hikes and remembered it. A family by the 
name of Guertin put us up and we forgot all 
our troubles and painted to our hearts’ content, 
among the canvases I painted at this time 
were: Cedar Swamp, Hardwoods, Early 
Spring, and Morning after Sleet. 

The Guertins did not want us to pay board. 
They had never seen an artist before and said 
it was fun having us around. Finally they 
consented to take 50 cents a day. 

It was while I was at Emileville I received 
a letter from Toronto signed J. E. H. Mac- 
Donald. A couple of years earlier I had seen 
the name on a little canvas in a Montreal 
exhibition. Something about it had attracted 
me. Our Montreal painting drew its inspir- 
ation from France but this canvas showed an 
artist with no oe of any school, trying 
to express his feeling for nature. 

The letter was about the canvas I had 
painted in 1910, The Edge of a Maple Wood. 
If I still possessed it, a young Toronto artist 
by the name of Lawren Harris wanted to buy 
it. He wrote about the feeling among some 
of the young Toronto artists who believed 
it was time we painted our own country with 
less dependence on European traditions. 
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A. Y. JAcKsON 
Sweetsburg, 
Quebec 


The National Gallery 
of Canada 


A. Y. JACKSON 
March Storm, 
Georgian Bay 


The National Gallery 
of Canada 
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Shortly after this 1 went to Kitchener 
(Berlin at that time) to visit my aunts, and 
stopped off in Toronto where I met Mac- 
Donald, Lismer, Varley and others. Harris 
was out of town but came to Berlin a couple 
of days later. After the apathy of Montreal 
it was quite exciting to meet such a person. 
He had exalted ideas about the place of the 
artist in the community, about the neglect 
of the arts in Canada and how we, a young, 
vigorous people who had pioneered in so 
many ways, should put the same spirit of 
adventure into the arts. The first practical 
thing he was doing with the assistance of his 
friend, Dr. MacCallum, was to put up a decent 
building for the artists to work in. 

It gave me something to think about when 
a couple of months later | went to Georgian 
Bay. After a few idle weeks of swimming, 
fishing and paddling, when the last of the 
summer visitors had gone, I started to paint. 
I lived two months alone, at first in a shack. 
The cracks between the boards were so wide 
that by running around quickly inside I could 
see the landscape. As the weather got colder 
there was the heating problem. It was like 
trying to heat a bird-cage. 

A motor boat nosed into my beach one day 
and the owner jumped ashore, said his name 
was Dr. MacCallum. He wanted to see my 
paintings. He was on his way to Penetang, 
so with my row-boat in tow, I went on a 


piece with him. He suggested I should <0 to 
his island at Go Home Bay where I wou'd be 
comfortable in his big house; he would send 
Billy France round to take me there. He 
wanted to know what I was going to do later 
on and I told him I expected to go to the 
United States. “Well,” he said, “If all you 
young fellows go to the States, Canadian art 
is never going to get anyw here.” Then he 
added, “If you will stick it out in Toronto for 
a year, I'll guarantee your expenses.” I ac- 
cepted right away. 

The boat that took me to his island took 
the Lismer family away. It was a colourful 
autumn and I spent the whole month of 
October poking round Split Rock and the 
other islands trying to find a Way to interpret 
a country that had few human associations. 

Afterwards I closed up the house and went 
on to Toronto. 

Harris had a studio on the top floor of the 
branch of the Bank of Commerce at Bloor 
and Yonge streets. It is now occupied by 
the Toronto Ladies Club. I was working 
there on a large canvas which MacDonald 
dubbed “Mt. Ararat”, when Dr. MacCallum 
brought in a shy young chap by the name of 
Tom Thomson. He had just returned from 
Algonquin Park with a lot of sketches, meti- 
culous but faithful records of a rough bush 
country. The doctor was trying to persuade 
him to drop commercial art and devote all his 
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time to painting. Thomson was a designer at 
the Grip Company along with MacDonald, 
Lismer, Varley and others. He was dubious 
about his ability to make a living out of paint- 
ing. MacCallum offered to guarantee his 
expenses, too, if he would devote a year to 
painting, so we took a studio together in the 
new Studio Building then almost completed. 

The Toronto artists had one advantage over 
Montrealers. Toronto was the centre of the 
publishing business and the graphic arts were 
highly developed. Most of the young artists 
were skilled craftsmen and did not depend on 
selling their paintings for a living, so they 
could ignore the connoisseurs and the critics 
and paint to please themselves. 

Harris believed that if favourable conditions 
were created good results would surely fol- 
low, but the human element is very complex. 
Some of Harris’ hopefuls did not share his 
ideas or his enthusiasm. They got big studios 
for low rents and went their own ways. 

Apart from the notable contribution made 
by Harris himself, MacDonald’s and Thom- 
son’s work alone was worth all the effort and 
expense involved in putting up the Studio 
Building. The building was a lively centre 
for new ideas, experiments, discussions, plans 
for the future and visions of an art inspired 
by the Canadian background, and of course 
it was to be a northern movement. Thomson 
was already thinking of Hudson Bay. 

We were soon known as the “Hot Mush 
School”. I wrote to one of the papers a 
letter it came out with a heading “Cadmium 
neglecting Canadian art. I signed it “Cad- 
mium” and instead of it being published as a 
letter it came out with a heading “Cadmium 
Flays National Gallery”. Harris wrote a 
letter upholding “Cadmium”. We expected 
to be blacklisted for our effrontery. Instead 
of that Sir Edmund Walker, who was then 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Gallery, came round to sce Harris 
and wanted to know what all the squawk was 
about. Harris told him of our intentions of 
painting our own country, and Sir Edmund 
said that was just what they wanted to see 
happen, and if it did the National Gallery 
would back us up. 


Thomson loved to tell about his north 
country, so in February 1914 I went up to 
Algonquin Park to investigate, and have been 
going north ever since. 

J. W. Beatty (Bill), who also had a studio 
in the building, got a commission from the 
Canadian Northern Railway for the two of us 
to paint the Rocky Mountains. I did not care 
for painting mountains from the railway tracks 
so | took to climbing. Sometimes I would 
borrow a young engineer for company. 
Beatty and the engineer taught me how to get 
around by sleeping out without blankets and 
living on bacon, oatmeal and tea. 

I made a lot of sketches which were never 
used, as the railway went bankrupt during 
the war. Later I came to the conclusion 
mountains were not in my line. I kept on 
chucking the sketches in the furnace. 

I had been scrambling over the mountains 
when I ran into Curly Phillips. He said, 
“What do you think about the war?” I said, 
“What war?” He said, “The whole of 
Europe and Canada is in it, too.” 

When I left the mountains I went right 
through to Canoe Lake and joined Thomson. 
Autumn was just starting. After the Rockies 
these intimate subjects appealed to me, lakes 
and streams, log chutes, beaver dams, red 
maple and yellow birch, then the frosts and 
the falling leaves. 

Thomson was making amazing progress. 
His work was freer and bolder and his intu- 
itive sense of colour gave promise of the great 
work he was to do. He was the perfect 
camper, fisherman, and canoe man, and knew 
how to make himself snug under any condi- 
tions of weather. We seldom saw a news- 
paper and tried to forget there was a war on. 
It was growing colder so we packed up all 
our gay sketches and headed for Toronto. 
Lismer and Varley had spent some time at 
Canoe Lake, too. 

In Toronto we all got busy on canvases. 
I sent one called Red Maple to the Academy, 
Lismer sent The Guide's Home and the 
National Gallery bought both of them. 

My year was up. The war made me too 
restless to settle down to work. I packed up 
my belongings and went home to Montreal 
to enlist. 
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Photo: Dominion Gallery, Montreal 


E. J. Hucues. Hopkins’ Landing, Howe Sound, B.C. 


Ed Hughes—Painter of the West Coast 


DORIS SHADBOLT 


F” HuGues is a gentle, highly strung young _ this may have been a difficult time for he is 

man with a pair of extraordinarily pene- a man who likes to set his own pace; and he 
trating blue eyes. He was born in 1913 in likes solitude and quiet. Since the war, his 
North Vancouver and the West Coast is very search for these has kept him somewhat on 
much his home. He studied at the Vancouver the move, and at present he is living at 
School of Art under Varley, among others, Shawnigan Lake on Vancouver Island. A 
where he distinguished himself with honours wonderfully warm person to the few who 
and prizes as a student of unusual technical know him, he does not seek human contacts. 
competence. The years from 1942-46 he spent At times in conversation, especially if stran- 
as an official war artist with the Canadian gers are present, there is about him a faintly 
Army, painting records in England and _ startled air. It is as though his natural com- 
Alaska as well as in Canada. One Suspects munication is, through his paintings, with the 
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Montreal 


mountains, sea, boats and villages and trees, 
and he finds himself less well at ease in the 
complex realm of human relationships. 

An article appeared a year or so ago in a 
Victoria paper announcing the “discovery” of 
this artist and stating that he was a prophet 
without honour in the West. This is not really 
true. He is not a prolific painter, although a 
most prodigious worker, but when his pic- 
tures do appear in western exhibitions they 
are invariably among the most admired. He 
does not sell very many but he still sells most 
of what he paints, although for the average 
private pocket-book in these parts the prices 
(for a rare article to be sure) are relatively 
high. But more than that, Hughes is a retiring 
person who would never create his own 
legend to make himself a popular figure in 
the public eye. It is indeed fortunate that an 
Eastern dealer has taken him up; in this way 
his time has been freed. 

The individuality of Ed Hughes’ pictures 
makes them stand out sharply in any exhibition 
of contemporary Canadian work. One looks 
in vain for immediate influences; here appar- 
ently is a rare product—resulting directly from 
the impact of the world of phenomena on one 
artist’s personality. Some painters find their 
stimulation in the work of other artists. Not 
so Ed Hughes. From time to time he may 


J. Hugues 
Pilot Bay, 
Gabriola 
Island, B.C. 


become interested in a particular painter and 
study his work. Significantly, of the painters 
of the past, it is Giotto who has had most 
meaning for him and wkom he has pondered 
carefully. But temperamentally he seems so 
constituted that the problems which beset 
other artists, and the solutions they may find, 
occupy some special compartment his 
mental mechanism which does not communi- 
cate with those where his own pictures are 
conceived. His own aim in painting, he 
modestly states, is “in a matter-of-fact way, 
to organize nature as well as possible in the 
rectangle provided”. How rare and how for- 
cunate. 

There is an Ed Hughes painting in the 
Vancouver Art Gallery and it has been noticzd 
how often children will unanimously select 
it as an outstanding favourite in the Canadian 
collection. He is not a naive painter, but he 
has some of the fine and vivid qualities which 
belong also to the child’s world. There is for 
one thing a keen sense of friendly adventure 
in his work. The boats, the sea, the beaches 
which appear so frequently are, of course, 
svmbols filled with the lure of adventure for 
all of us. The clear bright colours have the 
spanking freshness of newly painted boats 
and they and the repetitions of many crisply 
triangulated forms set our senses a-tingle. As 
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we look, we are like jaded summer vaca- 
tioners from the city, rejuvenated by the 
simple vital drama of the Coast Islands as it 
unfolds before our cottage door. 

There is, too, the intensity of experience 
which we associate with the world of the 
child. He has wanted to have al] of the 
experience he paints, to make it evtirely his 
own (and therefore also ours). For the time 
being, the rest of the world does not exist. 
Ed Hughes takes his experience and spreads 


FE. J. Hucues 


Three Tugboats, 
Nanaimo Harbour, B.C. 


E. J. HuGues 


Fishboats, 
River’s Inlet 


Collection: 
Lever Brothers, 
New York 


it out somewhat flat, a little like the child 
who presses a spray of flowers in a book and 
arranges the parts with a minimum of over- 
lapping and bunching up, so that each form 
is expressed in its fullest delineation. His pre- 
ference is for the broadside view. Each form 
is to become wholly ours, so we get a boat full 
on its side, or perhaps in a slightly bird’s-eye 
perspective so that the deck is spread out in 
generous oval; a beach edge may swell out 
and up the canvas space rather than into the 
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distance, a village climb a hill, because we 
get more of the shore or village that way. 
This does not mean that a house, a boat or 
rock is not given its appropriate three-dimen- 
sional bulk, but that the most significant planes 
are those given a maximum extension by urg- 
ing them toward the picture plane. And this 
extension is not only a matter of position but 
of definition also; for the colour or tone, 
which distinguishes each form from what is 
behind it, is consistently applied to the limits 
of the edge of each form. And so there is for 
the spectator this sense of a cherished moment, 
vividly experienced and held clear in the 
memory. 

Sometimes one almost envies the early 
Italian painters, the Martinis and the Cimabues, 
working leisurely over their panels, building 
up the resonances of their colours over the 
months, and savouring to the full the joys of 
the craft. Like them Hughes is, as one would 
guess, a slow worker, for his pictures have, too, 
the imprint of loving care. He paints only a 
few pictures a year, and each painting is pre- 
ceded by a series of drawings, commencing 
with enormously detailed notes providing full 
reference for a theme, on through to a final 
drawing in which he has worked out fairly 
minutely the composition as it will be trans- 
ferred to canvas. 

But apart from this craftsmanly pleasure, 
and the general feeling of adventure, Ed 
Hughes could not be called a joyful painter. 
His is a world in which man and nature exist 


Art and Television—in 


tis a little early to say what television is 

going to do about art in Canada. TV isn’t 
yet a year old in this country and it appears 
that the C.B.C. is still trying to work out the 
formula, the ratio between its fare for the hot- 
dog, Hopalong Cassidy and hockey crowd and 
the minority with an appetite for what the 
lowbrows sneeringly call “culture”. Mr. 
Joseph Sedgwick, Q.C., says, in Saturday 
Night, that “such Canadians as have a choice 
prefer U.S. television, commercialism and all, 
to Canadian, cultural though it may be, and 


in co-operative but brisk harmony. The fisher- 
men confidently ply their boats in seas choppy 
enough to prevent their relaxing at their 
work; the farmer systematically gathers his 
crop against a background of rising moun- 
tains and majestic trees which will always 
remind him of the true scale of his efforts; 
the clean little town is no more pushing back 
the landscape than it is accommodatingly but 
firmly held by the nestling green hills. There 
is no concept of struggle between man and 
nature in these pictures but yet one has a 
slight feeling that nature holds the trump 
card, should she care to play it. But even 
the moments which ostensibly should be sheer 
enjoyment have their edge: the children play- 
ing on the beach, the holiday steamer puffing 
into summer dock. We look, we enjoy, but 
as we enjoy a shadow darkens our prospect. 
The vision is sharp as in a dream, the moment 
intense as in hallucination; and, as in a dream 
or hallucination, we know it must pass. It is 
not so much that the boat will move on, the 
smoke disappear, the tide rise or fall; no, these 
things in their concrete aspect have been fixed 
for ever, like the fly in amber. It is the feeling 
that a shutter will close and the moment be 
gone. The faint darkening in the sky, which 
for the moment so sharpens colours and atmo- 
sphere, tells us it cannot last. It is the faint 
disquiet we all experience in moments of 
revelation when familiar objects momentarily 
take on new dimensions of meaning; we can- 
not explain them but they can haunt us for a 
lifetime. 


Montreal and Toronto 


they prefer it by a ratio of about 4 to 1.” 
The reason? In the words of Mr. Sedgwick’s 
taxi-driver: “The C.B.C. programmes are a 
little too high-toned for us.” 

Well, Toronto may be more “cultural” than 
Buffalo, but in so far as art is concerned, neither 
of our two TV stations has done much so far. 
Last September, Montreal presented Arthur 
Lismer in a sequence of what might be called 
chalk talks. This programme, “Design for 
Living”, which started with art in everyday 
life, with houses and clothes and shoes, was 
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not planned for the highbrows. Ernst Neu- 
mann’s “Introduction to Painting” was also 
on the popular level. Drawing from the model 
(not in the nude) Mr. Neumann demonstrated 
the methods used by the artist to create the 
illusion of three dimensions. His talk was 
announced as the first of a series and he 
worked out eight or ten programmes, but he 
appeared only once, in October, and hasn't 
been seen since. It may be that he followed 
Lismer too closely, in time; at any rate, CBFT 
felt it must strike a better balance between 
English and French programmes, and we are 
told that “Introduction to Painting” will be 
continued later. The only other approach to 
art I know of on Montreal TV, apart, prob- 
ably, from the odd film, is “Le Nez de Cleo- 
patre”, which is described in the CBC Times 
as a “novel quiz show featuring Robert 
La Palme, caricaturist, and a panel of experts.” 


As Mr. Elliott indicates in the article fol- 
lowing this, Toronto hasn’t done much better. 

What are the prospects? In asking this 
question, I think we must realize that tele- 
vision, like the radio and the movies, is a 
medium for mass entertainment. This doesn’t 
mean that the highbrows won’t find nourish- 
ment in the three. Even the motion pictures 
occasionally provide “adult” entertainment. 
Witness the heartbroken Hollywood pro- 
ducer in Collier's cartoon who discovered 
that, through no fault of his own, he had an 
artistic triumph on his hands. With music, 
talks, forums, plays, poetry readings and the 
like, the minority is well served by radio: too 
well served, according to some listeners, 
whose hackles rise at the very mention of 
“Wednesday Night’. But such things are the 
exception. In the movies and in radio, the 


programmes are designed not for the few but 
for the many, and it must be the same with 
television. 

The question we must ask ourselves iv: do 
the many want art on television? And before 
we ask that, we must ask the other: do the 
many want art at all? Enough of then: do, 
I think, judging by the crowds that throng 
our public galleries and museums on Sunday 
afternoons, to justify finding a place for it 
on the TV channels. But on what terms will 
the public accept art on television? It must be 
popularized, of course, treated as mass enter- 
tainment, with a dash of education. 

People could be taken on gallery tours with- 
out suffering “gallery feet”. As the camera 
focussed on the picture or the statue, the 
tapestry or the vase, the docent could lecture 
on its fine points and tell anecdotes about the 
artist’s life. There are many ways the C.b.C. 
might do this sort of thing. It could visit the 
museums in turn and quickly run over their 
treasures. It could let the public in on 
private collections without disturbing the 
privacy of the collectors too much. It could 
concentrate on a particular period, or a par- 
ticular artist, with examples from everywhere, 
assembling a retrospective exhibition of Emily 
Carr, for instance, or Tom Thomson, or 
Morrice; or surveying the work of a living 
artist, with the man himself before the camera 
as an added attraction. 

TV exhibitions would be a boon to the 
people who are not handy to the big centres. 
We would have to assume that they would be 
skilfully organized and presented with grace 
and human warmth rather than pedantry. 
But, as Mr. Elliott points out, the trouble is 
that at its present stage the medium cannot 
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do justice to painting: it is too coarse and 
unpredictable and it lacks colour. It does 
better with sculpture and handicrafts. 

Even with the present limitations, and with- 
out soaring from the popular level, much 
could be done with art on television. Why 
not a programme on the wood carvers of Que- 
bec, another on totem poles? And here are 
a few more suggestions: a survey—it could be 
critical—of war memorials and other public 
monuments; a series on contemporary Canadi- 
an sculptors and their work; a talk on coins. 
A demonstration showing people how to 
look at sculpture would do much to stimu- 
late intelligent interest in a misunderstood and 
neglected art. Architecture could be a sub- 
ject—the churches of Quebec, the old houses 
of Ontario, the new houses of British Colum- 
bia. The minor arts and the applied arts lend 
themselves to treatment on television. There 
is a story in the hooked rug, another in modern 
textiles. Design in products for everyday use 
could be discussed, with good and bad 
examples. Such a programme was presented 
in Toronto on March 11, when G. Allan 
Burton of the National Industrial Design 
Committee showed various household products 
which had won Design Merit Awards. 

Maybe the wrestling fans wouldn’t be inter- 
ested in programmes like these. But a good 
many people would find them as entertaining, 
and probably more nourishing than “The 
Aldrich Family” and “Space Command”. 
And, who knows? they might encourage 
Canadians to use their eyes and to discriminate. 
Something might even turn up for the high- 
brows, who already know how to discriminate 
and don’t have to be told where to look, 
something like the film on Michelangelo, The 
Titan, or The Loon’s Necklace. 

As the instrument and the technique im- 
prove, the possibilities for art on television 
will become greater and the audience (we 
have to use the same word for the viewers as 
for the listeners) will grow. No one will deny 
that the radio and the phonograph have created 
a more discriminating listening public. 

Apart altogether from the intelligent mass 
entertainment it can provide, television can 
do much for direct education. We have noth- 
ing to correspond with “Through the En- 


chanted Gate”, the programme established in 
the United States by Victor d’Amico, Direc- 
tor of Art Education for the Museum of 
Modern Art, to help develop the creative im- 
pulses of children and encourage the parents 
to play their part. We have nothing at all. 
In the Atlantic School Broadcasts, the Pro- 
vince of Newfoundland contributes a pro- 
gramme, “Let’s Draw”, for the lower grades, 
with Reginald Shepherd of the Newfoundland 
Academy of Art as the teacher. The broad- 
casts go out during school hours and the 
children work on the projects in class. No 
doubt, with the help of the classroom teacher, 
these lessons are quite practical, but can you 
think of a better opportunity for television? 
Television has a long, long way to go, how- 
ever, before it gets into the schools, for art 
or anything else. Rosert Ayre 


A Warning to Artists 


If this were a guide to television for artists, 
rule number one would be: Never let an oil 
or water colour of yours be televised because 
it won't look like the work of art you painted. 

It has been suggested publicly that one of 
the benefits of Canada’s new television broad- 
casting service is that it will become an 
“electronic art gallery”, that it will bring the 
world of fine art into every living-room, that 
it will banish the complaint of “gallery-foot” 
for ever. The absurdity of this suggestion 
was equalled once before when it was claimed 
the printed word was doomed by the advent 
of radio. Television and works of art are not 
compatible. 

The only possible meeting-ground for the 
artist and the television producer is in the 
field of social documentation. Television can 
record the way an artist lives and works. 
Television can report that the artist has some 
paintings on exhibition. That is all. There 
are too many drawbacks to television for an 
artist to permit his works to be televised. 

Television is an entertainment medium. It 
is a process that puts the movement of people 
and objects into the homes of about one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand families 
in Canada. If the moving people make a 
noise, television transmits that too. 
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Entertainment, movement, noise: stripped 
of its dreams of glory, television boils down 
to these three elements. The movement may 
be as absurd as a hand puppet blowing its 
nose. The noise may be as divine as a late 
Beethoven quartet. It remains entertainment. 

In passing, television’s dreams of glory in- 
clude the notion that it is a medium of uplift. 
It is a medium of uplift to the degree of 
enthusiasm and to the amount of energy given 
to the broadcasting of drama, television’s least 
understood field. 

There is no place for works of art in this 
mixture of entertainment, drama, movement 
and noise because the plastic arts depend for 
their existence on the things that television 
destroys in its devastatingly cavalier fashion. 

Colour, of course, is the first element to be 
sacrificed if a painting is put in front of the 
television camera. Can you imagine a Good- 
ridge Roberts landscape without Roberts’ very 
private blues and greens? Binning’s subtleties 
of colours are an important part of his charm. 
Varley’s disturbing palette of piercing greens, 
blues, cold pinks and earth are essential to the 
uniqueness of Varley. 

Under perfect studio lighting, perfect trans- 
mission, perfect reception, perfect camera 
focus, perfect receiver adjustment, a painting 
can be televised only about half as successfully 
as taking a print off a panchromatic negative 
of the painting. The variables of television 
cannot be brought under such perfect control. 

Texture is next to get rough treatment in 
front of the image orthicon tube. In a sense, 
texture is a third dimension in painting, almost 
a dimension of depth. A characteristic of 
television is to broadcast near and far things 
indiscriminately. Therefore such subtleties 
of textures that depend on minute shadows 
(as with John Martin’s romantic church walls) 
would be lost. 

Where the genius of a painting is in the 
artist's handling of light, the painting will 
very likely “wash out” on television because the 
camera is not as discerning as the human eye. 
Last year the exhibition “Berthe Morisot and 
her Circle” was the subject of a television 
broadcast. Her pale and gentle impressions of 
light, bathing the people she loved and painted, 
reflected a pale and contented attitude in a 
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rich, comfortable era. However, on telev sion 
all was lost. Subtleties of light became anacmic 
brush strokes. 

Finally, spatial movement disappears in the 
painting. Where the painter has arraiged 
planes of colour to direct the eye “in and 
out” and around the rectangle, the elements 
merge, or lose their relative values or cven 
change their values. For example, an ordinary 
blue shirt or a canary yellow blouse comes 
out pure white on television. 

Painting and sculpture are too intellectual 
for such a frivolous medium. They are too 
enduring in their impact for such an ephe- 
meral means of communication. A painting 
or a statue does not exist until it has been in 
a room or a gallery with a spectator. A paint- 
ing needs an intellectual presence before it 
can work its magic. Placing anything between 
the viewer and the painting kills the viewer. 
Television not only kills the magic, it prevents 
the viewer from contributing his sensibility 
to the process of enjoying a painting. : 

Television has a voracious appetite for 
things that move, things that entertain, things 
that make a noise. This is the prime contra- 
diction: a painting is static, intellectual, col- 
oured, meaningful; television is noise, move- 
ment and entertainment. 

How has art fared so far on Canadian 
television? There was a “March of Time” 
programme about American art museums. 
There was a three-part question about the 
Group of Seven on a quiz show which the 
experts could not answer. There was a thirty- 
minute programme showing the Morisot 
paintings when they were in Toronto. There 
was another half-hour show devoted to the 
Canadian Group of Painters. This latter was 
moderately stimulating because Eric Newton 
and Paul Duval were pitted against a Toronto 
columnist in a strange discussion of some 
Group paintings which the columnist didn’t 
understand and about which Newton made 
patronizing remarks. 

The motion picture, Canadian Landscape, 
has also been telecast and probably illustrates 
television’s best function in this contest: the 
delivery into the homes of viewers of carefully 
conceived background material about the artist 
and his life. Gerorce Eviorr 
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The Sketch-books of James Wilson Morrice 


DONALD W. 


bins drawings of James Wilson Morrice are 
little known even to the most avid collec- 
tors of his paintings. The reason for this is 
that they are only to be found in the pages 
of his sketch-books, and these remained for 
many years after his death in private hands in 
France. But some years ago the National 
Gallery acquired two of them and finally, last 
summer, the painter’s nephew, David Morrice, 
was able to obtain the rest, 19 in all, which 
he brought back to Montreal. 


From one of Morrice’s sketch-books, 
probably before 1900 


From them one can garner much about the 
character of Morrice, both as man and artist. 
These books, of pocket size and for the most 
part sturdily bound, served for him a double 
function: he used them for the making of 
quick sketches from café terraces or roadside 


BUCHANAN 


resting-places, and he also kept in them all 
manner of personal notes, from calculations 
of income tax (he paid the French government 
641 francs in 1917 or 1918) to witticisms he 
had overheard (from a picture dealer: “Per- 
sonne achéte de la peinture; on la vend.”). 

The contents rarely follow any precise 
order of time or place. Preparing for a voy age 
to Montreal or to Morocco, he was as likely 
to put in his pocket an old volume already 
half filled with drawings of Venice or of 
Paris as he was to go out and buy a fresh book 
to take with him. The result is that a sketch 
of Bonsecours Market in Montreal is apt to 
appear on the next page to gondolas on the 
Grand Canal, while sleighs on Mountain Hill, 
Quebec, follow upon a view of spring foliage 
in the Luxembourg Gardens. Some earlier 
books, which he used before 1900 during visits 
to England and Holland, are more strictly 
chronological in arrangement, but they are 
also less interesting. 

His drawings are of varying quality. Some 
of the best we reproduce here in this supple- 
ment of reproductions, shown in approxi- 
mately the same size as the original pages. The 
finest are little masterpieces done in the free- 
flowing calligraphy of a painter's hand. But 
most are casual notes, only intended by Mor- 
rice for priv ate reference. They recall faces 
he saw in restaurants, the configuration of 
groups of bathers on beaches and the outline 
of trees on tropical hillsides. 

The composition of a number of his oil 
paintings is based directly on these drawings. 
One such example is the well-known Land- 
scape, Trinidad, in the collection of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada. 

More often, however, he used the many 
small oil sketches, which he did with such 
accustomed regularity almost every afternoon 
from park or café tables, as points of departure 
in the creation of his larger canvases. In the 
quality of these tiny but completely achieved 
compositions on wooden panels, Morrice had 
much in common with the English painter, 
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“... already half filled with draw- 
ings of Venice...” 


Walter Richard Sickert. Sickert’s oil sketches, 
however, were usually drier in texture than 
were those of Morrice which possessed rich 
almost jewel-like surfaces. The drawings the 
two men did can also sometimes be compared, 
as the one appearing in these reproductions 
of the fagade of a church in Dieppe, a town 
which they both occasionally visited together. 

Sickert, as he grew older, startled his con- 
temporaries by using snapshots or even photo- 
graphic illustrations from magazines as in- 
spirations for his compositions in oil. Morrice, 
likewise, once or twice, explored the possi- 
bilities of translating the mechanical reflec- 
tions of the camera into personal expression in 
painting. 
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David Morrice has some clippings fron: the 
Illustrated London News of soldiers marching 
to the front in Flanders and several of carly 
moth-like airplanes, which he found tucked 
away between the pages of his uncle’s note- 
books. These photographs were the source 
for Morrice’s 1914-18 war mural, Canadian 
Troops at the Front, in the Canadian War 
Memorials Collection. There is also a snap- 
shot of a restaurant in Havana, obviously the 
work of an amateur photographer. It may 
have been taken by his friend, the late R. B. 
Van Horne of Montreal, who accompanied 
him on a trip to Cuba before 1914. Partly 
fogged and out of focus as it is, this little 
picture, nevertheless, must have had some 
special fascination for Morrice, since he used 
it afterwards as his guide in composing the 
large canvas, Café Il Pasajo, Havana, now 
owned by A. A. Macaulay of Winnipeg. 

Morrice’s best paintings have an air of 
languid melancholy. In them there is a sense 
of fixed repose, in which the harsh geometry 
of modern life rarely or never intrudes. Yet 
this does not mean that the artist closed his 
eves to the realities about him. In his draw- 
ings he certainly recorded such obvious facts 
of mechanical civilization as the ragged tele- 
phone and telegraph poles which so domin- 
ate the Canadian landscape. But he left them 
out when he came to do his paintings. Also, 
when he visited the port district of Montreal, 
he drew the tankers in the harbour, the grain 
elevators and the gasworks as well. He ap- 
pears, however, only to have finished one 
canvas on an industrial theme. This is one 
of barges on the Seine with locomotives and 
freight cars and railway tracks in the fore-— 
ground, an unusual picture which was re- 
cently discovered in France and brought back 
to Montreal. 

The reflection of Morrice’s sense of humour 
is constantly before us in these note-books. 
On page after page he writes down laughable 
anecdotes he has heard; until sometimes it is 
hard to tell where sketch-book leaves off and 
joke-book begins. He also collected aphorisms, 
and, as he had considered marrying but never 
did, they were often on that subject, as the 
following: “Bachelors and married women are 
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always good friends. They respect and esteem 
each other. Both have succeeded in life.” 
Describing the quality of Morrice’s con- 
versation, his friend, Arnold Bennett, once 
wrote: “He said a number of brief things that 
mwere like knocking holes into the receptacle 
of his philosophy and giving glimpse of the 
reasure within.” So also do some of the 
hrases Morrice put down on these pages have 
similar impact on us today. * ‘A critic should be 
p guide and animator”, he writes in one place, 
& then records a quotation from Montaigne, 
vhich does much to reveal his own character, 
‘Les moindres occasions de plaisir que je peux 
encontrer, je les empoigne.” 
How wide was the discerning range of his 
cquaintanceship can be judged by the ad- 
resses of artists and writers listed in these 
ages. His old friends, Clive Bell and Gerald 
celly (now President of the Royal Academy 
n London), are mentioned. Here are the 
ames, too, of various American painters, in- 
luding some who have never previously been 
inked with Morrice, such as John Marin and 
xeorge Luks. Surprisingly, also, about the year 
1923 we find a mention on oné page of T. S. 
Eliot and James Joyce. Did he meet them in 


aris or was he simply a reader of Eliot’s early 

poems and Joyce’s novels? We shall never 
know for sure. 

In other fields, he lists the names of music- 
ians, and, among doctors, he appears almost 
certainly to have met one of that profession’s 
most controversial figures, Dr. Emile Coué, 


” 


“They recall faces he saw... 


for we find an appointment recorded, “Emile 
Coué, Monday 10 a.m.” He was searching 
vainly to recover his health during the last 
few years of his life, and it may be that, fol- 
lowing Dr. Coué’s theories, he did practise 
auto-suggestion and repeat that doctor’s famous 
phrase, “Every day in every way I am getting 
better and better.” But, like so many of the 
tantalizing notes in these pocket-weathered 
volumes, we can only guess what the truth 
behind this scant reference may be. 


Eight Facsimile Pages from the Sketch-books 


Landscape, Trinidad 

Entrance to a Quebec Village, Winter 
Boulevard Café, Paris 

Street Scene, London, (about 1895) 
Beach Scene, Saint Malo 

Facade of a Church, Dieppe 

In the Market, Tangiers 

Entrance to a Park, Paris 
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Towards Regionalism in Canadian Architecture | iw: 
DOUGLAS C. SIMPSON 


Plates: Courtesy, Journal of the R.A.I.C. 
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Summer week-end 
house of Gordon 
Farrell, Esq., 

West Vancouver, 
British Columbia 
Architects: 

Semmens and 
Simpson, Vancouver 


Opposite page: South 
elevation of same 
house, overlooking 
the Straits of 

Georgia 


coming to Vancouver and while 
working at architecture in the Mid-west 
and East of Canada I was always struck by 
the way so many people there seemed to 
consider modern architecture as being both 
experimental and bizarre. To them it was a 
separate entity, something which occupied a 
highly dubious place in their pattern of living. 
Architecture, however, has always been con- 
temporary because the architect has always 
used new ways of building to express new 
ways of living. ‘That is why architecture is 
alw ays new, or “modern” as some call it. 

Architecture is related as much to people 
as it is to geography or to the spirit of the 
times. It is an expression of the period in 
which it is built and of the civilization which 
surrounds it. Consequently, it should not be 
carried over from one era into another, any 
more than it should be blindly transplanted 
from one continent or even from one region 
to another. 

Ever since man started to build, what he 
constructed was not only his physical shelter 
but also his psychological shelter. His build- 
ings conveyed to him a feeling of security, 
permanence, and continuity within an ever- 


changing world. Consequently, the beliefs of 
a certain period are embodied in its architec- 
ture, and, as one culture superseded another, 
so one type of architecture gradually emerged 
into a new “modern” one. 

In earlier times, the architect was able to 
disengage himself from the problems of con- 
temporary society because for the most part 
his clients were powerful patrons, royalty or 
the church. But today the architect has to 
look straight at life and at his fellow men. 
His work acquires a more human significance, 
there is now a positive collaboration between 
himself and the whole of society. This col- 
laboration, however, has become more im- 
personal and certainly more secular; as a 
result, the emphasis is ‘less on the artistic and 
more on realism and reason. 

In this connection, it is evident to me that 
there is much confusion in the minds of Cana- 
dians as to where we are going in architecture. 
In my opinion, our people, in attempting to 
justify national pride, have tended to ignore 
the importance of regional variations within 
the nation, particularly social ones. At the 
same time, we have magnified problems raised 
by differences of weather and temperature to 
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House of W. B. A. Botham, Vancouvei 


Architects: Semmens and Simpson 


Interior, architect’s house, Vancouver 
Architect: Douglas C. Simpson 


Below: Collingwood Branch Library, 
Vancouver 
Architects: Semmens and Simpson 


such an extent that, despite the availabil, ity of 
simple technical solutions, we seem psycho. 
logically incapable of modifying — certain 
pioneer or traditional elements of design. par- 
ticularly those which had their origin in 
regional extremes of climate. 

When people from the colder areas of 
Canada move to the more temperate climate 
of the coastal districts, their tendency is to 
adopt, with relief, an attitude of wanting 
minimum protection from the elements. But 
this attitude, in many instances, leads to tech- 
nical exaggerations in construction which are 
caused mainly by lack of professional and 
scientific advice. 

On the other hand, it is quite obvious to us 
on the West Coast that the opposite has oc- 
curred on the Prairies and in the East. Here 
both psychological and physical influences, 
such as the occasional howling blizzard, cause 
pioneer traditions in building to continue. 
These influences, however, are for the most 
part physical and the problems they raise can 
be solved technically; they should not be 
allowed to affect in the slightest degree the 
creative approach to good architecture. 

Of course, it should be obvious that the 
architecture of British Columbia cannot be 
transplanted to eastern Canada and no one 
should want to do so. The architects of 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and 
elsewhere in Canada are not incompetent by 
any means and have produced many fine 
examples of excellent Canadian architecture. 
But what they have accomplished in new 
work is submerged in the larger, more densely 
populated districts of the East, where it is 
not so easily noticed and experienced by the 
mass of the people. 

Architects in British Columbia are naturally 
encouraged by the way in which the citizens 
of the West Coast are so quickly developing 
a contemporary approach to living. This is 
true in both architecture and art, for murals 
and native sculpture are now becoming an 
integral part of our building. Throughout 
Canada there exists common ground for opti- 
mism about the «future of Canadian architec- 
ture, even although we may expect it to 
develop into several types of Canadian 
regionalism. 
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Gold Medal Award 


The gold medal 

award in the second 

year, 1952, of the Massey 
Medals for Architecture 
was given to the firm 

of Semmens and Simpson, 
architects of Vancouver, 
for the Marwell office 
building in that city. 


Above: Front elevation 


Right: Upper level foyer 


A 
Plates: Courtesy, Journal of the R.A.I.C. 
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| WELL remember my first sight of Canadian 

painting. Until 1924, I scarcely realized its 
existence. Then, at the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Wembley, a sense of duty and a com- 
mission to write for a newspaper sent me from 
the worthy but uninspiring group of contem- 
porary British pictures into the nearby 
Canadian galleries to experience a sudden 
excitement. Here was vivid feeling expressed 
without compromise in terms of bold design 
and emphatic colour. At that time, I realized 
nothing of the various outlooks represented 
by the Royal Canadian Academy, the Mon- 
treal painters, the Group of Seven. Indeed, 
general impressions obliterated differences, 
which I only began to realize when the second 
group of Canadian paintings appeared at 
Wembley in 1925. Then I saw dimly that on 
the basis of a tradition, partly British and 
partly French, Canada was creating an art of 
her own, founded on Canadian scenery, 
Canadian life and Canadian sentiment, express- 
ing something which was positively and dis- 
tinctively Canadian. Even so, this was for me 
largely an academic discovery. I had never 
been in Canada, and there seemed no prospect 
of my ever going there. Yet within a few 
years I was to traverse that i.ation from ocean 
t> ocean; to see Canadian art and meet Canadi- 
an artists in their own country and to realize 
that Canadian painting had its inspiration in 
Canada; to study closely some of the problems 
of the arts in Canada, especially the activities 
and opportunities of the National Gallery; 
and to establish a strong affection for and 
belief in Canada. 

The deus ex machina was Eric Brown. As 
director of the National Gallery, which had 
been charged by the government with or- 
ganizing Canadian exhibits at both the Wem- 
bley exhibitions, he had exercised an import- 
ant influence in the selection of the paintings; 
while the responsibility had been mainly his 
for getting them to England, for hanging them 
in the galleries at Wembley and for later 
exhibitions in other centres. He, too, was 
prime mover in the opening, at the National 
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Eric Brown as | Knew Him 
W. G. CONSTABLE 


Gallery in 1926, of the first of a serics of 
annual exhibitions of Canadian art from which 
selections were made for the national collec- 
tion; while in April of the same year he 
organized, at the invitation of the French 
Ministry of Fine Arts, an exhibition of 
Canadian painting at the Jeu de Paume in 
Paris, including retrospective collections of 
the work of J. W. Morrice and Tom Thomson, 

It was then I first met Eric. With the exhi- 
bition in Paris successfully launched, he had 
come to London to visit colleagues, to see 
what was doing in the art market, and to 
consult with Charles Ricketts, then acting as 
adviser in London to the National Gallery of 
Canada. Eric called at the National Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square to see my then chief, Sir 
Charles Holmes. Holmes, much beset b 
official worries, ultimately handed him over 
to me. At first | was puzzled. This tall, slim 
and elegant figure, wearing a monocle, scarcely 
seemed to jibe with what I knew of Canadian 
art and artists. But it needed only a few 
minutes to reveal the simplicity, the shrewd- 
ness and the enthusiasm which made him so 
immediately attractive. We lunched together, 
and before that lunch was ended, foundations 
of friendship were firmly laid. 

The part Eric played in nurturing con- 
temporary Canadian art and in making it 
known outside Canada, I realized only much 
later. Once the exhibitions at Wembley and 
Paris were over, his main business in London 
was with old masters, and it was with those 
that most of our earlier meetings and discus- 
sions were concerned. But I grasped at once 
that, for him, the old master collection at 
Ottawa was only one aspect of a single prob- 
lem, that of making Canada conscious of the 
arts as an element in civilization and of stimu- 
lating the production in Canada of works of 
art on an increasingly high level. A certain 
kind of artist, today and in the past, is apt to 
lament the expenditure of money on art of 
earlier days as robbing the contemporary 
artist; although the same artist generally raises 
indignant outcries at the purchase of any 
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The National Gallery of Carada 


The Repentant Magdalen. 
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contemporary work which doesn’t square with 
his own ideas. He fails to realize, as all great 
artists have realized, that the past provides 
the best teachers and the best incentives for 
the present. Renoir, when asked where he 
learned to paint, replied, “Dans les musées, 
parbleu”. With Eric, the belief that the old 
masters provided an indispensable foundation 
for modern art, was a profound conviction. 
He fully appreciated the importance of a col- 
lection of old masters as a source of pleasure 
and inspiration to the public as a whole; he 
realized its great importance as an element 
in the study of past civilizations, he even 
acknowledged the prestige which possession of 
such a collection gives to a country. But all 
his life he has been in close touch with living 
artists; and with him, a work of art, whatever 
its period or place of origin, was just as alive 
or just as dead as something made yesterday, 
and had to be approached in just the same 
spirit. 

Putting these ideas into practice, however, 
was not too easy. Inevitably there was oppo- 
sition in Canada: from hard-boiled politicians 
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Portrait 
of Giovanni 
Antonio Cariani 


The National Galler, 
of Canada 


and business men, who could not see that the 
arts were of any importance to Canada, and 
from certain artists who (like Farington a 
hundred or more years ago in England) con- 
ceived of a national gallery as primarily an 
exhibiting ground for their own pictures. 
Again, resources were limited. The grants 
from the government were not enough (and 
never have been enough) to provide an ade- 
quate staff, a suitable building, and sufficient 
purchase funds; nor has private generosity 
done much to fill the gap, either with money 
or with works of art. Lack of staff and lack 
of accommodation are more serious handicaps 
than most people realize. Lack of staff ties 
the director of a gallery to his desk and pre- 
vents him keeping in close touch with potential 
sources of acquisition among private owners 
and in the art markets—difficult enough business 
in any case, but especially so with a gallery 
distant from the main centres of art dealing; 
while, at the same time, the research work 
indispensable for any well considered policy 
of acquisition is seriously hampered. Lack of 
accommodation not only makes the proper 
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display and handling of collections difficult, 
put is a serious handicap in that it prevents 
the gallery from being well known and fully 
wed, and it is a direct deterrent to private 
donors. 

That Eric should have triumphed over all 
these difficulties is a tribute not only to him- 
lf, but to his assistants, among ‘them the 
resent director of the National Gallery, 
H. O. McCurry. Wisely, one of Eric’s own 
major Concerns was that of acquisitions. For 
atime, the Gallery employed an adviser in 
England and made an admirable choice in 
Charles Ricketts. Ricketts was an artist of 
wide range and catholic sympathies, not only 
eminent as painter, illustrator, book producer 
and theatrical designer, but famous with his 
friend, Charles Shannon, as one of the most 
discerning collectors of his day. His flair and 
judgment, joined to those of Eric, made it 
certain that works of art rather than names 
would join the growing collection. 

Inevitably, however, the situation was not 
stable. Ricketts had other preoccupations 


TINTORETTO 
Tintoretto’s Servant 


The National Gallery 
of Canada 


This painting and 
those reproduced 

on pages 116 and 118 
were shown in 

“the great Italian 
exhibition of 1930 

at the Royal Academy, 
London.” 


which beset him increasingly; and, like any 
adviser who works remote from his client, it 
was difficult for him fully to realize Canadian 
needs and circumstances. Increasingly, there- 
fore, Eric took upon himself the burden of 
old master acquisitions and turned to col- 
leagues in England for assistance and advice. 
It was in this work that, for a while, I saw 
most of him. He had an excellent nose for a 
good picture while his friendliness and _ his 
integrity won him respect and liking in the 
art market, so that, during a few weeks’ stay in 
England, he would see most of what the 
market had to show, not only among the big 
dealers but among smaller men in the world 
of the runner and marchand amateur. At this 
point his museum friends would be brought 
into consultation, mainly concerning prob- 
lems of authenticity, condition and price; and 
so armed he would make the final decision. 


It was due to many such consultations that 
in 1931 1 was brought into the heart of Na- 
tional Gallery affairs. The National Gallery 


had then reached an important stage in its 
development. Although founded in 1880, it 
was not until 1913 with its incorporation by 
Act of Parliament, when it was placed under 
the management of a Board of Trustees, that 
it became an active centre. During the First 
World War its work was practically brought 
to an end, the buildings being occupied by the 
Parliament of Canada. One notable achieve- 
ment of the period was the commissioning of 
the group of pictures and sculptures which 
became the Canadian War Memorials Collec- 
tion, although the results of this enlightened 
enterprise have never been adequately shown 
owing to lack of a suitable building. Thus, 
the National Gallery, as it was in 1931, repre- 
sented to all intents and purposes only ten 
years’ work. 

In that time the permanent collections had 


been notably enriched. A generous pr: por: 
tion of purchase funds had been expended 
on contemporary Canadian art. At the same 
time, the collection of old masters had been 
developed from a negligible group to one of 
notable importance. Conditions were not casy, 
The period was one of high prices and severe 
competition from American museums, while 
the National Gallery had come late into the 
field. But by concentration on quality, rather 
than by attempting at once to form a repre- 
sentative collection, fine examples of out- 
standing masters were secured, including 
works, among Italian painters, by Botticelli, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Bronzino 
and Canaletto, some of which were paid the 
merited compliment of invitation to the great 
Italian exhibition of 1930 at the Royal 
Academy, London. Of northern European 
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painters, Anthonis Mor, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Cranach and Turner were among those re- 
presented by first-rate examples whose merit 
has been recognized by frequent requests for 


- them to be lent to important exhibitions. Gaps 
_ of course there were, and are still, many of 
_ which may never be filled. But “gap-filling” 


has proved a disaster for many collections, 


especially in the United States, by diluting 


quality ; and the gaps at Ottawa are largely 


- witness to the restraint and wisdom of those 
; responsible. 


Other developments had taken place. In 
1921, a print department had been opened 
where the foundation had been laid of a re- 
presentative collection of prints and a collec- 
tion of old master drawings begun. A few 
pieces of sculpture had also been acquired. 

But acquisitions represented only one side 
of the Gallery’s work. A policy of special 
exhibitions at the Gallery itself had been 
inaugurated and exhibitions at other centres 
throughout the Dominion were organized. 
These had of necessity been limited to prints, 
reproductions and modern paintings, of which 
alone the Gallery had enough to justify lend- 
ing. But, joined to this exhibition policy, was 
one of education by means of published 
lectures or the provision of lecturers, together 
with warm encouragement given to the de- 
velopment of regional galleries and every type 
of organization which could spread know- 
ledge of the arts. 

Added to all this, the nucleus of a trained 
and experienced staff had been assembled 
which, when opportunity offered, could be 
expanded to meet ever increasing needs and 
opportunities. Only one substantial failure 
had to be recorded,—the provision of a suitable 
building. Then as today, the National Gallery 
is miserably housed in a wing of the building 
known as the Victoria Museum of which the 
greater part is occupied by the National 
Museum of Canada. 

Under these circumstances, the Trustees 
and Director decided to appoint a small com- 
mittee to report on the work of the National 
Gallery in all its aspects and to make recom- 
mendations for the future, the aim being to 
have available an unbiased, independent and 
critical account of what had been done and 


could be done by the Gallery for the arts in 
Canada, both as a guide to the Trustees and as 
a justification for further government support. 
As originally planned, the committee was to 
consist of two eminent Canadians, both resi- 
dent in London, and myself. Unfortunately, 
neither of the Canadian members could get 
away from London, so after some preliminary 
talks the actual work fell on the shoulders 
of the third member, who in the early spring 
of 1931 found himself in Ottawa. This was 
my first visit to North America but, for- 
tunately, | had been able to arrange to spend 
some time seeing museums in the United 
States before coming to Canada, which gave 
me some inkling of North American condi- 
tions and problems. 

At Ottawa I was straight away plunged 
into intensive work. Trustees, leading political 
figures, artists and others interested in the 
arts of Canada had to be interviewed and a 
number of other cities, great and small, visited. 
Ultimately, a report was presented. On this 
there is no need to dwell, save that in general 
the policy pursued by the gallery and the 
results of that policy were more than vindi- 
cated. What mattered more to me personally 
was the forging of a strong and enduring link 
with Canada, a link that has produced some 
of the happiest experiences of my life, among 
them a tour in 1933 throughout the whole 
Dominion under the leadership of Harry 
McCurry, then Assistant Director and now 
Director of the Gallery. On that trip we 
visited cities large and small, meeting people 
of all types, studying the work being done 
in connection with the arts, and giving in- 
formal talks and lectures in museums, univer- 
sities and clubs. By this means I realized, far 
more fully than had been possible in 1931, 
the value of the exhibitions and educational 
policy of the Gallery and its vast potentiali- 
ties, if only adequate staff and funds were 
available. 

All this may seem to have carried me a long 
way from Eric. In fact, this intensive study 
of all that he and his collaborators had done 
provided an essential background for under- 
standing and appreciating his personality, and 
helped to turn friendship into intimacy and 
affection. 
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The Academy Today 


ROBERT PILOT, P.R.C.A. 


‘ Has become evident, even to the general public, 
that a new “spirit” is animating the policies of 
the Royal Canadian Academy and that enthusiasm 
joined to a forward-looking programme already 
bears fruit. 

Perhaps it might be well to go back to the 
inception of the Royal Canadian Academy in 
1880, if one is to speak of “The Academy To- 
day”. Its objects then were the encouragement, 
improvement and cultivation of the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture and of design in the 
graphic and decorative arts, and the promotion 
and support of education in all such arts. It was 
specified that “all members shall be an artist, 
sculptor, architect or designer, of high attain- 
ment”. The Academy then was authorized to 
hold exhibitions in the principal cities of Canada 
and elsewhere and to establish schools of art and 
design. Thus the Academy brought exhibitions 
to Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, and commencing 
in 1913 to the western provinces. Upon invita- 
tion the Academy organized, through the Na- 
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tional Gallery, exhibitions which were shown in 
England and the United States. Classes were 
opened with free tuition in Montreal, Toronto, 


Ottawa, London and other cities. Although the | 


Academy exhibitions continue to the present day 
and travelling exhibitions in collaboration with 
the National Gallery tour the country, the ait 
classes have within recent years been discontinued. 
These art classes came to an end because Pro- 


vincial art schools were formed and so the need 


for them declined. Travelling scholarships were , 


given by the Academy until lack of funds made 
these impracticable. However, thought is now 
being given to the re-establishment of such 
scholarships. A large and most comprehensive 
exhibition covering the industrial arts was or- 
ganized by the Academy and shown in the Art 
Gallery of Tordnto in 1936. The new constitu- 
tion now officially sponsors the industrial arts 
and so further exhibitions on this theme may be 
shown. 
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The great services which the Academy ren- 
F dered the Canadian public in the formative years 
of artistic life in Canada are sometimes forgotten. 


It is well to remember them. It is well to re- 


+ member also that the biggest names in the visual 
arts in Canada were members of the Academy. 


All academies tend to crystallize around their 
greatest period. But as artistic trends are con- 
stantly changing, academies have to change with 
these trends if they are to survive. Thus within 
recent years the Academy has made several far- 
reaching innovations. The constitution has been 
changed enabling Associate Members to have an 
active voice in the affairs of the Academy. They 
are now eligible for election to council and other 
committees. A “nominations committee” now 
functions to submit the names of the most for- 
ward-looking of the younger artists for member- 
ship. The cumbersome and overlarge Academy 
exhibitions of times past have now been changed 
to an annual exhibition of approximately one 
hundred works. This immediately raised the 
standard of the exhibitions and allowed a better 
presentation in the galleries. Also the Academy 
intends to hold retrospective exhibitions of the 
work of earlier Canadian painters in conjunction 
with its annual exhibitions. These will be one- 


man shows and thus give the public an oppor- 
tunity to see the cumulative contribution of artists 
visually known only by one or two examples of 
their work. 

It must not be forgotten that the annual 
Academy exhibitions are open to all artists 
throughout the country and that non-members 
are encouraged to exhibit in these shows. The 
Academy is the senior society of the visual arts 
in Canada and also the only institution of its kind 
having a Royal Charter. It embraces in_ its 
membership and activities the whole country. 

The Academy today wishes to welcome to its 
ranks those practising in the visual arts of any 
trend or school. 

Realizing that there are only two kinds of art— 
good or bad—the policy of the Academy of today 
is to embrace the whole field of the visual arts 
which come within the former category. 

To sum up, the Academy of today invites to 
its ranks the most forward-thinking of the younger 
artists in the country; encourages by awards or 
scholarships the most promising students of art; 
and by exhibiting works of art throughcut the 
country of only the highest standard, makes its 
annual exhibitions an event where one may see a 
cross-section, catholic in selection, of all that is 
best in the visual arts in Canada. 


VISIT THE DOMINION 


GALLERY, MONTREAL 


In fourteen showrooms, are on display paintings by prominent 


Canadian, American and European artists. 


Also for sale are important works by Old Masters. 


The Dominion Gallery is the sole agent for the Canadian painters: 


Edith Bouchard 
Stanley Cosgrove, A.R.C.A. 


Jean Dallaire 


Ed. J. Hughes 
Jeanne Rhéaume 
Goodridge Roberts, A.R.c.a. 


Sole Canadian agent for the French artist, Frangois Gall, Paris 


The Dominion Gallery is the sole agent for all paintings left for sale by 


the late Emily Carr, 1871-1945 and J. E. H. MacDonald, r.c.a., 


1873-1932. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


SHERBROOKE 


1438 


STREET 


MONTREAL 
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Architectural Exhibition and 
Festival Week, Vancouver 


A recent architectural exhibition organized by 
the School of Architecture, University of British 
Columbia, was one of the most effectively in- 
stalled exhibitions yet to have been shown at the 
Vancouver Art Gallery. It demonstrated work 
as done year by year by the architectural students. 

Of particular interest were the projects under- 
taken in the creative design course: solid and 
hollow sculptures, studies in colour and in tex- 
ture and spatial relationships, space modulators 
and so forth. Coloured screens and panels in 
various materials, sizes and positions, gave focus 
and unity to the displays; these installations, in 
themselves, made a trip through the exhibition 
an exciting architectural experience. 

One week during the exhibition was set aside 
as an architectural festival week, with an active 
programme planned at both the Vancouver Art 
Gallery and at the University of British Columbia. 
Richard J. Neutra, renowned architect and de- 
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Coast 
to Coast 
in Art 


One of the effective 
installations in a recent 
architectural exhibition at 
the Vancouver Art Gallery 


sign and planning consultant, came from Cali- 
fornia to speak at both centres. Also there were 
symposiums, talks and tours, all designed to make 
Vancouver citizens more fully aware of architec- 
ture. Some fine advance publicity had already 
been accomplished by the Vancouver firms which 
won Massey Medals in 1952 and a showing of 
the prize-winning entries in this competition also 
took place at this time. 


Former Montreal Museum Director 
Appointed to Post in Florida 

Robert Tyler Davis, formerly director of the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Dade County Museum 
at Miami, Florida. The museum which includes 
a fine collection of French and Italian paintings, 
tapestries and qther works of art from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, is housed in 
a building in the style of an Italian Renaissance 
villa. It was founded by James Deering and the 
McCormick families and bequeathed to the com- 
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> munity. Mr. Davis’ appointment was made by 


\ the County Commission on the recommendation 


' of che museum’s advisory board, Colonel Harold 


' D. Lewis, A. D. Barnes ‘and Daniel Catton Rich. 


Many New Art Facilities 
Available in Ottawa 


Lack of facilities for the private or commercial 
showing of paintings used to be a problem much 
complained about in Ottawa. But now the capital 
city seems suddenly to have blossomed forth 
with a handful of new galleries. J. K. B. Robert- 
son, formerly on the staff of the National Gallery 
of Canada, this March opened an uptown centre 
on Queen Street for the display and sale of paint- 
ings. R. M. Norgate, the sculptor, has a studio 
and a small gallery near by. Then on Sussex 
Street, an enterprising venture known as Le 
Foyer combines the sale of books with the show- 
ing of paintings and ceramics. 

A lively programme of lectures, classes for 
both adults and children and exhibitions is 
featured at L’Atelier which is located in Sandy 
Hill, a central residential section of Ottawa. 
This programme is directed with enthusiasm and 
energy by Mme Simone Beaulieu, the painter. 
She occasionally presents one-man exhibitions 
from elsewhere in Canada; for example, a com- 
prehensive group of recent work by Miller 
Brittain of Saint John was presented at L’Atelier 
late in March following a showing in New York. 


Liturgical Art Shown on 
Southern Ontario Circuit 


The fine arts have tended to become divorced 
from religion. Today, however, there are signs 
of renewed contacts arising between the churches, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, and creative 
artists in Canada. This was demonstrated by an 
exhibition of liturgical art organized recently 
by the art committee of Hart House in the 
University of Toronto. It included 63 works 
by 33 different artists. 

Religious art in Canada is not confining itself 
entirely to the traditions of the past; it is also 
linked in many ways to contemporary aesthetic 
expression. This was evident in this exhibition 
not only in the works of established Canadian 
artists such as Sidney H. Watson, but also, even 
more noticeably, in the contributions of new- 
comers such as Jacqueline Gilson, formerly of 
Paris, and Eugene Chruscicki, a Polish emigré. 

These paintings, bas-reliefs, crucifixes, stations 
of the cross and stained glass designs, after being 
shown in Toronto, went on view in Oshawa 
early in March. Afterwards they go to Windsor, 
Peterborough, Hamilton and then Londen. 


The galleries in these towns form along with 
Hart House the Southern Ontario Art Circuit. 
This was established three years ago as a method 
of enabling these centres to organize for them- 
selves annually three or four circulating exhibi- 
tions annually on special themes. Expenses of 
preparation and transportation are shared equally 
by the member galleries. 


American Vanguard Art Moves 
from Paris to Vancouver 

An exhibition of advanced abstract painting 
from the United States was on view early this 
year at both the Vancouver Art Gallery and the 
University of British Columbia gallery. An ex- 
tremely virile exhibition, the huge scale of most 
of its canvases added to the near violence of 
physical impact which made it disturbing to even 
the most avant-garde viewers. 

Organized by the Sidney Janis Gallery in New 
York at the request of the Galerie de France, 
Paris, and shown in France in 1952, before 
ceming to Vancouver, the selection of 25 paint- 
ings included works by Hofmann, Gorky, 
Motherwell, de Kooning, Pollock and Baziotes. 
Some took as their problem the representation 
of form in process,—like Philip Guston, with his 
nebulous grey and blue patches, gathering from 
the margins of the picture toward the centre, 
like shapes advancing or receding in the fog; or 
Tomlin’s large vertical progression of small black 
and white bar shapes in a field of variegated 
green, somewhat like the aerial plot for a limitless 
park or garden. Others took the canvas as a sort 
of plastic battle-field where forms were locked 
in cosmic tension or exploding into its space. 


Canadian Designs to the Fore 
in National Contest 

Tackling Canadian industrial production as a 
whole, the jury for the contest, “Design Merit 
Awards to Industry, 1953”, examined almost 
three hundred articles for household, personal 
and office use and out of these gave 46 products 
a merit certificate. Tags or labels bearing the 
wording “Design Merit Award 1953” can now 
be attached by manufacturers to each of the 
winning products, which range in scope from an 
ingenious combination of an oil space heater and 
electric stove made in New Brunswick to a light 
“contour” aluminum lounge chair from Montreal. 

The contest, which will now become an annual 
one, was held by the National Industrial Design 
Committee in co-operation with the Industrial 
Design Division of the National Gallery. It was 
oren to all products, made in Canada, regardless 
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Henri Toutouse-Lautrec 
La Goulue. 


From the exhibition of the Ludwig Charell Collection 
of the lithographic work of Toulouse-Lautrec pre- 
sented in Canada under the auspices of the National 
Gallery of Canada. Shown in Ottawa this spring, it 
will be seen later in Montreal, London and Toronto. 


Lithograph 


of the origin of the designs. Many United States 
designs being used by Canadian companies were 
entered but, despite this stiff competition, 37 out 
of the 46 winning items in the end turned out to 
have been created by Canadian designers,—a 
certain indication that Canadian talent in design 
has come of age. 


A Conflict in Art Education 
—a Review by C. D. Gaitskell 

Recognition of the value of art in public 
education is now widespread. In actual practice, 
some nations, of course, have made greater strides 
here than others. The United Kingdom, for 
example, seems to have been able to combine art 
successfully with general education in all age 
levels in its schools. Egypt also appears to be 
achieving some remarkable results, and the move- 
ment is vigorous, too, in countries as widely 
separate as the United States, New Zealand, 
Japan and Germany. 

As a result of meetings and discussions spon- 
sored recently by UNESCO and by the Canadian 
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Education Association, a comparison of p: gress 
made in Canada with that accomplished in other 
countries can now be charted with a fair « egree 
of accuracy. 

At the UNESCO Seminar on Visual Art Edy. 
cation held in 1951 in Bristol, England, the Cana- 
dian participant, Miss Louise Barette, preseiited a 
comprehensive and well documented report. 
This showed that, although Canada in certain 
areas had an outstanding record, the general 
condition of art education in many of our school 
could still be much improved. . 

The art education group of the Canadian Edu- 
cation Association meeting in Toronto in Sep- 
tember, 1952, substantiated the statement made 
at the Bristol gathering. At that time, reports on 
eight provincial programmes of art education 
were given. 

From what was said, it appears that, in Canadi- 
an elementary schools, much of the work carried 
out is of a creative nature, with expression |ased 
on the personal experiences of the young painters, 
But many of these programmes, particularly out- 
side the larger centres of population, require 
more careful supervision and better qualified 
teachers. Nevertheless, on the elementary level, 
Canada is moving forward and in the right direc- 
tion. 

Much of this progress can be traced to our 
training institutions for teachers. From _ the 
descriptions given, it is fairly obvious that, not 
only in art schools, but also in colleges of educa- 
tion, in provincial normal schools and in educa- 
tional summer courses, a most acceptable form of 
art instruction is now, with few exceptions, 
offered to teachers. 

The same surveys, however, indicate that art 
education is perhaps weakest in our academic 
secondary schools. The general programme in 
many, perhaps in the majority, of these schools 
appears to be governed by the requirements of 
universities, even although perhaps fewer than 
ten per cent of the pupils concerned proceed to 
university. The resulting weight of academic 
studies gravely limits the time given to art. 

Also, in the secondary schools in which this 
subject is offered, the numbers of pupils electing 
it as an option quickly diminish, as a rule, from 
the lower to the higher grades. Besides the 
pressure of academic studies, another reason for 
this decline of interest may be that these pro 
grammes are note always suited to the needs of 
adolescents. In other words, the programme of 
art education in many secondary schools, which 
offer it as an optional study, was described as 
being often much too formal, with the emphasis 
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on narrow technical skills at the expense of 
expression and understanding. In the attempt to 
make art either too directly vocational or avoca- 
tional, such schools have often failed to use the 
subject as a cultural and civilizing influence. 
These limitations in art education, to the extent 
that they are present in our secondary schools, 
can seriously undermine whatever achievements 
have already been made on an elementary level. 

The programme in the elementary schools is 
almost wholly expressive, intuitive and emotional. 
In secondary schools, it should continue to con- 
tain some of these aspects, but, because of the 
nature of adolescence, it should become partly 
intellectual as well. In other words, the pupils 
in these more senior years should develop a 
working vocabulary about art in general, with 
added insight into the expression of others. To 
restrict art education during adolescence means 
thac the study of a major field of human en- 
deavour is being drastically curtailed at a critical 
time in the cultural growth of young Canadians. 
One need only point to the number of otherwise 
educated Canadians who still preface their re- 
marks with the uncomfortable phrase, “Of course, 
| don’t know anything about art. . .” 

If the conclusions drawn at these national and 
international meetings be true, then there is no 
room for complacency by Canadians. Although 
the unique and fundamental place of creative art 
programmes in our schools is certainly being 
more and more widely accepted, Canadians on 
the whole, and particularly those concerned with 
secondary education, need to show themselves 
more convinced of the cultural role of art in 
education if the progress we have already made 
is to continue. 


Varley—a Film Review by George Elliott 

The full impact of the National Film Board 
production, Varley, will undoubtedly escape 
most audiences because the writer and producer 
of this short film (20 minutes in length) have 
assumed that the Varley saga is known intimately 
by everyone. This is a serious drawback to a 
motion picture which is unsurpassed in other 
ways. Here in twenty minutes is revealed the very 
moving tragedy of an artist-genius, now beaten 
down by the world’s malaise and then raised to 
great heights of creative perfection by his own 
loving search for form. 

The emphasis in this fine motion picture is on 
the troubled mind of Frederick Horsman Varley, 
the ebullient Yorkshireman who shared in the 
origin of the Group of Seven. There is nothin 
historical in the film because I think the film 
was a labour of love on the part of producer 


Tom Daly, director Allan Wargon and camera- 
man Denis Gillson. They preferred to tell the 
story of Varley’s restless wanderings, and his 
peaks and valleys of creative effort. This story 
is told well and sympathetically. 

The film dwells on such well-known war can- 
vases as Prisoners, Some Day the People Will 
Return, For What?, the Parkin, Massey and 
Wastenys portraits, Dharana and Vera. 

The colour is superb. The National Film Board 
has put Hollywood to shame. The editing is 
faultless. The film builds to visual climaxes. The 
music is penetrating. The narration is a little too 
rich. The camera work is such that the National 
Film Board can challenge the world’s best motion 
picture producers. 

I imagine that this film, if there is added to it 
a brief talk on Varley’s background and status as 
a painter, will prove absorbing to all audiences 
with an enthusiasm for Canadian art. Varley’s 
acting is quite satisfactory as is his voice when it 
is heard from time to time on the sound track. 
The scenes taken in his studio form an accurate 
report of the way the artist lives. 

Some of the interesting omissions from the film 
include Varley’s present dissociation from all art 
groups; Varley’s great personal charm and teach- 
ing ability with young painters; his tremendous 
enthusiasm for good and long talks about the 
verities of life; his gregariousness. This film, 
nevertheless, is a compelling record of one phase 
of a man’s life. Additional footage about other 
aspects, which the Film Board surely has, and a 
different narrative, could turn this film into a 
definitive survey of the man and his work. 


A scene from the film, Varley, showing F. H. 
Varley in his studio in Toronto 


Photo: National Film Board of Canada 
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Melamine plastic tableware designed and made by Maple Leaf 
Plastics, Toroxto 


Some of the Products 


Receiving Design Merit Awards 
to Industry, 1953 


Lamp designed by Norman Slater for 
Rameck Supplies Ltd., Montreal 

CANA 
Duva 
Mack 
A co 


Electric floor polisher, appear- 

ance design by Fred E. Moffatt 

for Canadian General Electric 
Co. Ltd., Toronto 
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Kettle designed by J. S. Luck, 
A.C.1.D., for Aluminum Goods 
Ltd., Toronto 
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DRAWING - PAINTING ~ ETCHING AND ENGRAVING 


FOUR YEAR COURSE FOR DIPLOMA 
OR BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS DEGREE 


> 


NIGHT CLASSES FOR ADULTS. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


CANADIAN DRAWINGS AND PRINTS. By Paul 
Duval. 12 pp. + 100 plates. Toronto: Burns © 
MacEachern. $5.00. 

A collection of reproductions in the form of a 
survey is always welcome. When it is the first of its 
kind to be compiled it is also something of an event. 
And here in these more than one hundred chosen 
examples, which range all the way from a drawing 
of 1873 by Daniel Fowler to the recent experimental 
prints in mixed media by Albert Dumouchel, we 
have for the first time in pictorial form a story of 
the graphic arts in Canada covering a period of almost 
eighty years. 

There is no doubt that the book will do much, 
as Mr. Duval hopes, to “focus attention upon the 
history and achievements of drawing and _ print 
making in this country”. And because this is so, one 
wishes that it were even better than it is. 

The author’s introductory essay gives a happily 
concise account of the history and development of 
Canadian graphic art, although, why, one wonders 
is the opening quotation devoted to a note of Sickert's 
on the language of paint! One point in this essay 
that seems debatable is the actual extent of public 
and official neglect of the best of the print-makers of 
the first two decades of this century. Was there such 
a time lag in appreciation here as is indicated? The 
National Gallery, for instance, had already in 1910 


acquired several etchings by Clarence Gagnon and 
further examples by him and other artists were 
acquired as they appeared in the years that followed. 

In the reproductions, some sort of arrangement 
related to the historical account would seem logical 
but these, after a consistent start according to date, 
follow one another haphazardly without any apparent 
plan, and the continuity of development, which it 
would have been both valuable and instructive to 
show, is lost sight of. The reproductions themselves, 
adequate for the most part, do not, however, live up 
to the claim of the publishers of being “as close to 
the originals as they could possibly be”. 

While the selection of reproductions must of neces- 
sity be a personal one’ several of the artists are not 
well served. Emily Carr, for example, is allotted two 
very similar charcoal drawings of the same period 
whereas one needs to know the sensitive, fervent brush 
drawings of her later years to understand her con- 
tribution, and the drawings of Jack Nichols, one of 
the few contemporary Canadian artists who have 
found their completest expression in this medium, 
are represented by only one small example inserted 
in the text. 

The book, nevertheless, remains the only compre- 
hensive one of its kind and Mr. Duval and his pub- 


lishers are to be congratulated on their initiative. 
K.M.F. 
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Scholarships as recommended by 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 


Robinson Avenue, Guelph, Ontario. 


Edmonton, Alberta. 

Winston Crescent, Guelph, Ontario. 

Fell Avenue South, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Avenue, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

College Street, Sudbury, Ontario. 


6531 Maple Street, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


THESE ARE CRUCIAL DAYS 
FOR THE ARTS IN CANADA 


Add your voice to a unified drive by joining as soon 
as possible your local or regional branch of the F.C.A. 
and remember to write your M.P. endorsing the 
Canada Council, the enlarged National Gallery and Art 


THE MASSEY REPORT 


National President, Gordon Couling, A.O.C.A., 33 


National Vice-President, Professor H. G. Glyde, R.C.A., 
Department of Fine Arts, University of Alberta, 


National Executive Secretary, Mrs. H. D. Sansome, 49 
National Executive Member, Mrs. Ernest Bakewell, 32 
National Executive Member, J. L. Shadbolt, 461 Glynde 
National Executive Member, Miss Nellie Keillor, 188 


Retiring National President, Professor Hunter Lewis, 


THE FEDERATION OF 
CANADIAN ARTISTS 


Artists Worksh op 


study or—just practise. 


noons or evenings, under expert instructors. 


School open 


519 Jarvis Sr. 


Beginners, amateurs or professionals, learn, 


Weekly drawing and painting classes, after- 


SEPTEMBER to JUNE 


Toronto 


FRANK JARMAN 


LIMITED 


OTTAWA ONTARIO 


We stock 
Winsor & Newton’s and 
Reeves Artists’ Materials 
Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 
Papers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. 


CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER. By 
Home. 229 pp.; 17 plates, also 23 drawin:s aj 
diagrams in the text. Toronto: The Univervity oj 
Toronto Press. $4.50. 

Within recent years in the United States and abroad 
many books have been published on the appreciation 
and making of pottery. Most of these have been 
written by practising potters and teachers. Some have 
been excellent. Others have seemed biased and forced. 

This new Canadian book, Ceramics for the Potter 
by Ruth M. Home of the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology and the Ontario College of Art, be- 
longs to the excellent group. It is broad, yet thorough; 
detached, yet serious. 

For many years Miss Home, through her museum 
work and lectures, has been interested in research 
studies. To make her subject of pottery clear and 
her substance vital and inspiring, she herself became 
an inquisitive student of this intricate and demanding 
cratt. This deliberate knowledge the author has 
simplified and distilled before sharing it in a mos 
readable and generous manner. The formulae, charts, 
tables and comparisons covering a wide variety and 
range of ceramic effects, materials and methods are 
of particular value to anyone interested in the scier- 
tific side of pottery, as are the systematic references 
and appendixes, together with the exceptionally de- 
tailed bibliography. Taken as a whole, this new 
Canadian publication might well be put on the te- 
quired list for art schools and pottery classes. 

Erica DeicuMmayy 


The Government of Canada 
announces a 


COMPETITION 


for 
A Monument to the Memory 
of 


Sir Robert Laird Borden 
Prime Minister of Canada, 1911-1920 


Sculptors are invited to submit sketch- 
models in plaster in the form of a portrait 
statue 

The winner of the competition will be 
given the commission for the work 

Six additional awards of $300 each will 
be made for the next six best works 

The competition is open to all sculptors 
normally resident in Canada 


Copies of the conditions may be obtained 
from the 
Director of the National Gallery, 
Ottawa 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS for Teachers 
and ART CLASSES 


The Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, is » ART » 


now cooperating with the faculty of Education of the 
University of Alberta by giving the shop courses required in 
the programme leading to the degree of B.Ed. in Industrial 
Arts. This programme extends over four years during the 
first three of which shop courses are given at the Institute. 
Professional subjects are given at the Calgary Branch of 
the Faculty of Education. Final year is given at the Faculty 


of Education, Edmonton. 


Sept. 29, 1952 to May 22, 1953 
A variety of courses in Commercial 
Art, Fine Art, Applied Art, Craft- 
work, Pottery and Ceramics. Part 
time students may work with day 
students in regular class periods and 
obtain credits. Evening classes also 
conducted. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET CIVING FULL DETAILS 


ALBERTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY AND ART 


Affiliated with the University of Alberta 


CALGARY @ ALBERTA 


James Fowler, M.A., B.Sc., M.C.I.C., LL.D., Principal 


L Hon. A. O. Aalborg, Minister of Education 


21st Annual Session 


University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


June 22nd—July 4th 
July 2nd—August 15th 
July 6th—August 15th 


Short Course in Painting 
Course in Singing 


Main Summer Session 


including 


Painting, Music: Piano, Choral, Strings, 
Drama, Short Story, Playwriting, Radio 
Writing, Ballet, Weaving, Leathercraft, 
Ceramics, Interior Decoration, Oral French 


and Photography. 


For calendar write: 


Director, BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Banrr, ALBERTA 


Mount Allison School 


Fine and Applied Arts 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 


Lawren P. Harris, A.R.C.A., 0.S.A., 
Director 


Maritime Summer School 
July 6 - August 15 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, History of Art, 
Pottery, Weaving, Metal and Leather Work. 


Prospectus on request. 
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(Queen’s University 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2 - August 14 


PAINTING 


Instruction in 


FIGURE, WATER COLOUR, OILS 


... in the University studios 


in the picturesque market-place 


at the busy harbour with varied traffic 


along the scenic Rideau Lakes 


trips to Clayton, N.Y., Gananoque and 
district points 


Instructors: 


Grant Macdonald, 
Kingston, Ont. 
George Swinton, 


Northampton, Mass. 


Peter Whalley, 
Morin Heights, Que. 
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THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 

In his article, entitled “What’s Wrong with Ar 
Exhibitions in Canada?”, George Robertson said in 
reference to the 1952 exhibition of the Ontario 
Society of Artists: “what few realized and no one 
said aloud was that an exhibition jury in an ar 
society, which incorporates many artistic languages, 
had had the courage, for the first time, to place 
unity and standards of selection above the interes 
of any individual member.” 

What is this unity Mr. Robertson talks about s 
freely? If a thing is unified it presupposes a “oneness”, 
In this case, what is that “oneness”? Is it unity of style? 
If so what is this style? Traditional? Modern? Eclec- 
tic? Is it unity of technique? If so does this mean 
actual level of excellence or a type of technique 
decided upon by the jury? 

The artist who is submitting work has no inkling 
of the particular unity the jury has in mind. It is 
only when the exhibition has been arranged and 
opened that this unity (when present at all) is able 
to be seen. Even then it may not be understood by 
many. 

A competent jury could avoid a good deal of this 
confusion by making some statement that would 
clarify these aims beforehand. This would save much 
waste of time and shipping charges for the handling 
of work which was not suitable in theme or execu- 
tion for that particular exhibition. 

But even then we are left with the problem of 
the vast number of works which cannot fit into an 
exhibition with such particular aims and yet which 
are worthy of being shown to the public. 

Mr. Robertson knows this is true because he says: 
“Under existing conditions these exhibiting societies 
provide our artists with almost their only real oppor- 
tunity to bring new work regularly before the public.’ 

How can opportunities for artists to put their work 
before the public be increased? .. . 

Commercial galleries now charge high percentages 
against the artist’s work when it is sold. They must 
have a good rent for the hall. These factors combined 
may put the whole showing out of reach for some 
artists who have not yet made a name for themselves. 
Surely these conditions could be improved! What 
institutions have we that can improve them except our 
major public galleries? 

The suggestion of our Governor-General, The 
Right Honourable Vincent Massey, that we may 
have an art festival in Canada holds the seeds of 
some of the answers to these problems. 

Anyone who attends the music festivals here in 
Ottawa is struck at once by their atmosphere charged 
with life, so vital, so energizing. The art world of 
Canada, it seems* to me, has a lesson to learn from 
these festivals. Paintings displayed and adjudicated 
in some such manner as is music could breed a sense 
of life which would be truly magnificent. 

It is all very well to choose the bulk of the work 
for such a festival from those accepted by regional 
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societies and groups, yet the yeast of vitality has to 
be kept feeding into these groups from outside, not 
from the “gallery-conscious acceptables”, but from 
all Canada wherever it expresses itself through the 
medium of painting or sculpture. 

This can be done by using the taxpayer’s money 
to further festivals and gallery exhibitions which 
would take in more student and amateur work. 

The adjudication at the music festivals is an 
inspiration. It gives the student criticism which or- 
dinarily would cost him many dollars, if he ever 
was able to get it at all. Through adjudication he is 
in direct touch with the finest of minds in his field. 

If we could have a panel of our top artists, visiting 
and resident, who would make it their business to 
adjudicate at an art festival in the same manner, the 
art student would find himself at once in a wider 
world where he could learn what he personally must 
do to improve his work. 

The direct aims of such a festival would have to 
be very clear and practical. There would need to be 
certain definite classes of art for various entries and 
definite times stated for adjudication. Composition, 
style, colour rhythm, brush-handling, textural inter- 
est, emotional impact; all these factors and many more 
could be discussed. New enthusiasm would be created 
and the public listening in to these adjudications 
would be immeasurably enriched because they would 
gain some insight into the jumbled world of art. 

(Mrs.) M. M. Boyp, 
17 Rosedale Avenue, Ottawa 
Cher monsieur, 

J'ai lu avec infiniment de joie et de profit le dialo- 
gue de Robert Ayre et de Frederick Taylor dans le 
dernier numéro de Canadian Art. 

Il fut un temps ou l’artiste n’avait que le droit de 
travailler et de mourir de faim. Van Gogh, entre 
des milliers d’autres, en est la preuve indéniable. Il 
fut un temps ou tout esprit créateur devait se con- 
tenter de traduire son idéal par le pinceau, le ciseau 
ou la plume, sans s’attendre qu’on le traitat avec 
justice, 

Aujourd’hui, dans un siécle d’utilitarisme a outrance, 
les artistes et tous les travailleurs de l’esprit com- 
mencent a s’éveiller a la réalité. 

Certes, ils attachent toujours la méme importance 
a la recherche de la perfection dans leur oeuvre, 
mais, devenus plus pratiques, ils ne laissent pas de 
sélever contre le pillage systématique du mercantilisme 
sous toutes ses formes: reproduction d’un tableau ou 
dune sculpture sans la permission de Il’artiste; dé- 
marquage ou plagiat; exploitation éhontée d’un artiste, 
dun homme de lettres, etc. 

Comme le disait Maitre Gégout, en 1946: “Toute 
activité de l’esprit commande une protection légale”. 

En somme, l'homme qui crée une oeuvre, dans 
quelque domaine que ce soit, posséde des droits et 
ces droits doivent étre reconnus par la loi. En pas- 
sant, il faut admettre que les serviteurs de l'art et de 
la littérature sont en général de piétres hommes 
d'affaires! 

Voila pourquoi le Conseil canadien des Arts s'est 
préoccupé d’etudier la situation et de publier la 


brochure de M. Harold G. Fox, Q.C. Il convenait 
de signaler l’ouvrage intitulé Le Droit d'auteur du 
sénateur Léon-Mercier Gouin et le mémoire de la 
Société des Ecrivains canadiens sur le méme sujet. 
M. Louvigny de Montigny nous apporta alors une 
précieuse collaboration. 

Il est évident que notre loi du Copyright doit étre 
enti¢rement remaniée, modifiée, refaite, si l’on désire 
vraiment que le travail de l’artiste et de homme de 
lettres soit reconnu a tous les points de vue et qu'il 
regoive toute la considération qu'il mérite. . . . . 

L’union fait la force, aussi le Conseil canadien des 
Arts, la Canadian Authors Association, la Société 
des Ecrivains canadiens et la Société Royale du 
Canada doivent se coaliser pour obtenir une revision 
de la loi du Droit d’auteur.... . 

Je souhaite que tous les intéressés et toutes nos 
grandes associations culturelles secondent les efforts 
des revues comme Canadian Art et Arts et Pensée, 
afin que nos hommes d’Etat, conscients de leurs de- 
voirs et de leurs responsabilités envers la protection 
des valeurs artistiques et intellectuelles, ne en 
sorte que les droits de nos artistes et de nos hommes 
de lettres soient enfin reconnus dans toute leur 
plenitude. 

ApbriEN Priourre, M.S.R.C., 
Secrétaire général de la Société 
des Ecrivains canadiens 

Le vice-président honoraire du 
Conseil canadien des Arts 
Montreal 
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When in Britain, visit 


GIMPEL Fils 
GALLERIES 


50 South Molton Street, London, W.I. 


— 


Impressionists and Ecole de Pivis: 


P. BONNARD- E. DEGAS M. CHAGALL 
BOUDIN' R. DUFY G. ROUAULT 
C. MONET M. ETC. 


also Contemporary British Artists: 


J. ALDER W. L. LE BROCQUY 
L. CHADWICK “SCOTTIE” WILSON 
P. LANYON R. ADAMS” G. CLARKE 


Tel.: MAYFAIR 3720 


Instituto Allende 
Mexico’s unique arts and crafts centre 


Plan now for accredited spring and summer 
courses, colorful field trips with amazingly 
inexpensive living costs in Mexico’s most beau- 
tiful colonial town. 
For an illustrated prospectus describing a truly 
unusual experience in art, address: 


Stmuinc Dickinson, Box C, SAN MIGUEL ALLENDE, 
Gro., Mexico 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Douglas C. Simpson is a graduate of the School 
of Architecture, University of Manitoba. He worked 
for some years in Ottawa before helping to establish 
the firm of Semmons and Simpson in Vancouver. 


W. G. Constable, formerly director of the Cour- 
tauld Institute of Art, London, is now curator of 
paintings, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


George Elliott, through his connection with a 
large advertising agency in Toronto, has acquired 
close knowledge of the intricacies of television. 


DOON 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Summer School of Fine Arts where 

sound technical instruction and_ practical 

help will encourage students to express 
themselves with complete freedom. 


STAFF 


Carl Schaefer, A.R.C.A. 

Yvonne McKague Housser, R.C.A., O.S.A. 
John Martin, A.R.C.A., O.S.A. 
Adrian Dingle, A.R.C.A. 

Jack Bechtel 


Write for illustrated booklet to the Registrar 


DOON SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Doon, Ontario 


BSERVATORY 


“eee ART CENTRE 


a new approach to art on the campus— 
where students from all faculties come 
together—operating a summer school of 
design and painting under alfred pinsky— 
at the university of new brunswick 
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EFA O N CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION 
STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


FINE ORIGINALS 


HOME 


THE FINE ART GALLERIES 


When visiting Toronto, the artist and the layman alike find 
enjoyment and inspiration in the interesting collection of 
contemporary and 19th century 

art, displayed in 


our Fine Art Galleries. 


Fine Art Galleries 
Eaton's - College Street 
Second Floor 


S.A. 
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GRUMBACHER 
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TEMPERA: POSTER 
OPAQUE WATER COLOR 
for 


BRUSH @ PEN @ AIR BRUSH 


ACTUAL SIZE 
Vil TUBE 


GRUMBACHER DESIGNERS’ COLOR is rich, 


brilliant, opaque water color for use by de- 


x 4” Tubes 


signers, illustrators and commercial artists. 40c each 


Finely ground for use in the air brush, brush 


or ruling pen. Will take evenly and smoothly 


ALIZARIN CRIMSON OLIVE GREEN 
on illustration board, bristol board, water BENGAL ROSE ORANGE 
BLACK (Symphonic Orange) 
color paper and other art surfaces. BLUE PEACOCK BLUE 
(Symphonic Blue) (Symphonic Blue Green) 
BRILLIANT CARMINE RED PERSIAN ORANGE 
‘ (Symphonic Red) PR IAN BLUE 
Fashion artists, textile and packaging design- BRILLI ANT GREEN er ieee 
ers will especially appreciate the “fashion- (Symphonic Red Violet) RED LIGHT 
BRILLIANT VIOLET ROSE 
wise” color assortment available to them in (Symphonic Violet) SCARLET RED 
BROWN LIGHT SEA GREEN 
this extensive line. Ease of application, due BURNT SIENNA SEPIA 
COBALT BLUE TURQUOISE BLUE DEEP 
to the “Can’t Streak” formulation unique in COCOA BROWN TURQUOISE BLUE LIGHT 
DEEP UMBER ULTRAMARINE BLUE 
these colors, and the economy afforded by FLAME RED (Symphonic Blue Violet) 
these large tubes, makes them popular with FOREST enaen vELL j 
(Symphonic Yellow Orange) 
artists doing commercial art and poster work. GREEN DEEP YELLOW LIGHT 
(Symphonic Green) YELLOW MEDIUM 
GREEN LIGHT YELLOW OCHRE 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE (Symphonic Yellow Green) 
LEMON YELLOW WHITE . . . also made in 
Write for Free Color Chart (Symphonic Yellow) a Size X (1” x 5Y%") tubes 


M. GRUMBACHER 


OF CANADA, LTD. 


64 Princess Street Toronto 2, Ont. 


4 THE RUNGE PRESS LIMITED 
OTTAWA CANADA 
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